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REVIEW. 
Howe’s Greex Revorution. White, Gallagher and 
White, New- York. 

A review of this work would have appeared 
nearly a month ago, in this paper, had I been able 
to recover a manuscript furnished to the author, on 
the subject of the Greek War, and the Steam Boats in 


’ England, or had I known for a certainty that I should 


not recover it. By this I do not mean to charge Dr. 
Howe with any sort of negligence ; for after having 
applied to me, and purchased (1) and paid for the 
information I gave, he probably had an idea that he 
was at liberty to do what he pleased with the facts 
communicated—to publish or burn, to mislay or 
destroy, to suppress or abridge. But I think other- 
wise ; for if what I know of the affair could be 
bought up in this way, and neither published nor 
returned—it might be an effectual way of smother- 
ing evidence, to employ a writer and pay him for 
his facts, and withhold them from the world. Let 
me not charge Dr. Howe with any such views how- 
ever—he has made some, though but very little use 
of the facts I furnished him with ; which facts, by 


the way, were what I told him they would be, when 


he applied for them—such (with a few exceptions 
hardly proper for his book) as he or any body might 
be able to find by referring to the English newspa- 
pers of the day, or by inquiry of those who were in 
the habit of seeing any of the actors in the great 
loan-drama referred to. All that I mean to say is, 
that if he had returned the papers to me, and as he, 
I now find, was perfectly willing and ready to do, 
though he forebore to acknowledge my property in 
them—if he, or those who had the charge of the 
MSS. had informed me that they could not be found, 
a review of his invaluable work would have appear- 
ed in this paper nearly a month ago. 

But enough.—No apology was needed in the 
preface for the work under review.—It is a credit 
to our country, and is altogether so well-digested, 
and so well-written, that the author, if he were to 
die tomorrow, or sail back forever to the land “ of 
Gods and godlike men,” would be safe. A future 
edition might be corrected by any body. (2) The 
faults are few, and so barefaced, that he would have 
nothing to fear from the judgment of posterity. It 
would be seen at a glance that they were not so 
much errors of opinion, or judgment or fact, as of 
orthography and grammar. 

The work is divided into seven books, and thir- 
ty-two chapters; and is so much of a complete his- 
tory, that we need go no further in search of infor- 
mation about Greece. We have it here, full enough 
and particular enough, to satisfy not only the gen- 
eral reader, but the politician, the lover of biogra- 
phy, and the philosopher. The introduction, which 
is a sort of general view of Greece from her old days 
of beauty and strength up to those of her transfigur- 
ation, is a well written paper; and when I say this, 


() Purchased, I ong, Hee though I was willing to communicate all I 
knew for nothing, if the book was published for the Greeks, I had no dis- 


or to give, nor mind to sell to any author or editor what I knew, to 
worked over by him, while I had a paper of my own tosupply; and 
I yielded here to the urgency of Dr. Howe, fortified by the influence of 
2 friend, whe thought as I did, that the truth told in a hook might per- 
haps be preserved, when the truth told in a paper might be lost. 

(2) A future edition is preparing, or being prepared now. 





I mean just what I say, that the paper is well-writ- 
ten ; good thoughts worded im proper language. 
There is nothing very’ remarkable im it, nor very 
much out of the common, sensible, jog-trot way of 
historical penmanship;—for which, by the by, we 
ought to be thankful, now that we know what fine 
writing is, and how much regard we ought to pay 
to a fine writer employed on history. Look at 
Chateaubriand or Rousseau—both are beautiful 
enough in their own way; but their way is not the 
way of the historian. His path is over seas and 
empires, and rocks and precipices—tbe rocks and 
precipcies of earth, not of the atmosphere ;—the seas 
that thunder and lighten from century 10 century,— 
not those that flash this way and that, with every 
change of the wind in a bay, like a soup-dish ; em- 
pires that overshadow half the earth, and project 
their darkness and strength on every side of them, 
into the past as into the future, till it were as hard 
to say what their shape is, or their altitude, or 
where their foundations are established, as it would 
be to draw a map of that “ undiscovered bourne” we 
aretold so much of. But the path of those who 
deal in the spirit of Rousseau, or Chateaubriand, or 
Dr. Ramsay, of South Carolina; for he was anoth- 
er of the fine-writers of history—with the facts of a 
by-gone age,—as confectioniefs deal with what they 
intend for posterity, making no sort of distinction,— 
treating them all alike, fruitage and garbage, bell- 
peppers and water-melons, orange peel and guaver, 
sour plums, poor peaches and hard pears; preserv- 
ing the whole in the same way and in the same syr- 
up !—their path is every where but among the real- 
ities of life. In a word, the historian should be a 
prose writer ; and these gentry are nothing but po- 
ets or painters. For the sky that we see above us 
and about us, rolling away forever and ever, with 
the clouds changing forever and ever, and the stars 
coming forth over it in a perpetual birth, and the 
sea thundering below it forever and ever, even in 
its sleep—we have— 

“The lifeless sky of a painted scene, 

Where the sunshine sleeps, and the clouds are still, 

And motionless gushes the mountain rill.” 

It would be quite impossible to give the reader 
any other than a general idea of the book in a pa- 
per the size ofthe Y. and B. L. G. But I shall go 
over the passages I have marked with a pencil, once 
more, and where they appear to be eztract-able and 
comment-able, if they can be served up in order, they 
shall ; if not, not. 

One of the first that struck me was the follow- 
ing, which you perceive to be characterised by a 
good deal of strength, and with a sort of discrimina- 
tion that we do not often see in such parallelisms,— 
for the school-boy error ofthe age is to mistake an- 
tithesis for comparison—a tiltering period, half-bal- 
anced in the middle, for a graduated parallel, such 
as one Plutarch (he that had as many lives as a cat) (3) 
was so fond of. It appeared to be just such a para- 
graph as I, if I were the author of the book, would 
have wished a reviewer to borrow; and therefore I 
have borrowed it. . 

“The character of the modern Greeks, howev- 





Ay put him to death,sir, if he had as many lives as Plutarch, seid 
youthful orator, in his maiden speech. Joe Miller. 











er,is different in the different parts of the coun- 
try; and in this difference we may always trace 
the effects of the remoteness or proximity of their 
province, to the immediate influence of the tyranny 
of the different masters of the country. The moun- 
tain Greek is brave often to heroism; he is hardy, 
active, lively, a lover of adventure and of gaiety ; he 
is hospitable, generous, fickle ; the Albanian Greek 
is enterprising, persevering, unsocial, inhospitable, 
cruel; the Moriote is cringing, greedy of gain, hyp- 
ocritical and timid; but he is industrious, temper- 
ate, kind-hearted and hospitable ; the Greek mer- 
chant is shrewd, enterprising, indefatigable; but 
cunning, trickish, subtle, and deceitful.” (p. 23.) 

But to prove that our author is able to write with 
energy, Where the occasion calls for it, and with 
beauty where beauty is needed, let us offer the read- 
era sample of another sort—out of many paragraphs, 
and I might say of many pages to be found in this 
book. 

*No resistance was made, nor could be made; 
the peaceful villages scattered over the country, 
were in apparent security ; and the peasantry would 
hardly get the news of a terrible invasion, ere the 
tramp of horses and the wild hurrah of the horsemen 
would be heard, as they came rushing into the village, 
and cut down all they met. They then galloped up 
and down the streets, waving their bloody cimetars, 
and firing their pistols, till they were certain no- 
thing was left to oppose and endanger themselves ; 
when bursting into the rooms, where the half-dis- 
tracted females had shut themselves up, they would 
butcher one or two, the more to intimidate the rest; 
and then force them to tell where their husbands, 
brothers, or sons had hid themselves. These were 
dragged forth, hacked to pieces, and their heads 
severed from their bodies. ‘Give us your money,’ 
cried the brutal Turks; and when all was done; 
when these poor females had suffered indignities 
worse than death, they were stabbed; their noses 
and ears cut off; and they left to writhe on the 
headless bodies of their relatives. None were spar- 
ed, except perhaps the most beautiful, who were 
loaded with the spoils; and often with a string of 
ears and noses, and driven off like beasts of burden. 
But the scene closed not here ; some fugitives might 
still be concealed, or the wounded might live; the 
fire would find what the sword had missed; then 
the torch was applied, and as the flames arose, 
these human tigers mounted their horses and gal- 
loped away with wild yells, to seek in other villages 
new scenes of triumph.” 

Note—“I have known women who have es- 
caped after such scenes (for some will always es- 
cape) from whose minds the lapse of years had not 
been able to efface the impression. If the subject 
was only slightly alluded to, they would clasp their 
hands convulsively over their eyes, as if to shut out 
the memory of some horrid dream; and they never 
would relate any part of it without sobs and tears. 
I shall never forget the scene presented by some 
women who had escaped from Scio, on hearing the 
report that a body of Turks were marching on the 
place where we were; their shrieks—tearing their 
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hair—and beating their bosoms—with the frantic || 
horror of their countenances, gave a forcible idea of 
what terrible scenes they must have witnessed ; 
since the bare fear of their repetition occasioned 
such emotion.” (p, 117,118.) 

And if we would know why the followers of |! 
Mahommed are so unsparing in their hatred and 
wrath, and why the Greeks are what they are— 
phrensied imitators of the Turks, even when they 
depart most widely from the usages of European || 
warfare ; doing that in the wreck and overthrow of || 
their proud faculties which the barbarians do delib- 
erately or in play, we have only to read a verse in 
the Koran.—* When you are with the infidels, kill 
them; cut off their heads, tie them, put them 
into the fire, keep them as slaves, or make 
them pay a ransom as you may judge best. Final- 
ly, give them no rest; cease not to persecute them 
until they shall be submitted to you.” (p. 160.) | 

That Philopemen was not the last of the 
Greeks ; and that he, the banished man, who fled 
away into a far country, the country of his mortal 
foe—appearing in the midst of his family and house- 
hold gods as if he had started up out of the earth, 
to make him feel that even there it was not safe to 
trample on a native Greek, and that, a suppliant 
and a fugitive though he was, he had the power to 
take a hostage on the spot, and the bravery to stipu- 
late with a destroyer, not for guardianship, nor vul- 
gar safety, but for the wealth of cities—that he was 
but one Themistocles of the many, that would ap- | 
pear, if they were needed by their country—we see | 
by whatis here told of the youthful Marco Botzaris. | 

‘* He entered by night the castle of the besieged 
Ali Pashaw, and thus addressed him : ** Ali, the Suliotes, | 


your old enemies, and whom you, after so long a strug- | 
gle, drove from their country, and whose country you | 








now hold, have, from this moment, a common in- | 
terest with you. If you will give up to us our moun- | 
tains and the fortresses ; pay us a sum of money to send | 
to our families, who are in a foreign land ; and deliver | 
to us your nephew as hostage for your faith (for we 
know you of old to be faithless) we will tomorrow quit | 
the army of the Sultan, take possession of our country, | 
and from it, in every way, molest your besiegers.”’ It | 
cost Ali Pashaw a sigh to resign that, for which he had 
fought so long and so hard ; but he was closely pressed ; 
he knew the advantage it would be to him to detach 
from the besiegers such men as thie Suliotes ; the harm 
they could do them by carrying on a guerrilla warfare | 
in their rear ; and he did not hesitate a moment to com- 
ply. The terms were so arranged ; the Suliotes receiv- 
ed $10,000 ; the nephew of Alias a hostage ; and or- | 
ders to his captains in the fortresses of Suli, to deliver | 
them up.’’ (p. 12.) 

Their love of titles—One would be half ready to 
imagine that Dr. Howe was writing a history of the | 
late war, when our officers, if they were not ap- 
pointed by their own men, as in the revolutionary 
struggle, were appointed to rank and authority at 
so much a head for the number they enlisted.—* No 
one is content to be a soldier; he who can suppoit 
ten men isa Captain; double the number makes 
him a Colonel ; thirty or forty a Lieutenant-Gener- | 
al; and he who can show eighty or a hundred is dub- 
bed Genvral ; no military knowledge whatever is re- 
quired ; the groom of to-day isa Captain to-morrow.” 

“ Strolling one day in the camp, one of the Capita - 
ni passed me richly dressed, and followed by the usual 
train of dirty soldiers ; the countenance was familiar, I 
looked again—it was a fellow I had seen six months be- 
fore, the servant of a friend; he had picked up, by a 
lucky hit, some money ; the commission was easily pro- 
cured, and he wasa Captain at once.”” (p. 41.) 


Power of Turkey. Here the author, quoting | 
somebody else,* would appear inclined to give his | 
readers a very high notion of the adversary ; but 
before we get through, we shall find him trying to | 
persuade us that Turkey is not a power to be troub- | 

*Col. Leake’s Outline. 


j 
1 
| 


i 


| the enemy may be regaided by some folks, he is | 


| country.’” 


, his magnificent sabres, pistols, &c. &c. &c. in the 
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led about. The object is che same however in both | 
cases—to promote the welfare of the Greeks. 
First he would show thatthey deserve our sympa- || 
thy and admiration for he courage and conduct || 
they have exhibited in such a long war with such | 
a formidable enemy; ani next, that formidable as | 


one that may be easily wiipped, if the weaker par- | 
ty have aid—a very little aid—just enough to keep | 
their claims aboye water 


‘*On one side was a power larger in extent of terri- | 
tory than any in Burope ; which had maintained its sta- | 
tion for near four centuries, in one of the most com- 
manding positions in the world; whose integrity was 
admitted by all the other great powers, to be essential | 
to the general peace, ready by the nature of its govern- | 
ment to enter upon a war at a short notice, and furnish- |; 
ed with all the fiscal, military, and naval establishment | 


| 
of a monarchy of long standing. On the other side, || 





| were the inhebitants of a small province of this exten- || 


sive empire ; without any central authority, without 
cavalry, artillery, magazines, hospitals, or military- 


| chest ; whose whole military force, in short, consisted | 


only of a rude, undisciplined infantry, armed with an 
awkward long musket,to which were added according to 
the circumstances of the individual, pistols, a dagger, or 
a sword ;—ignorant of the use of the bayonet, acknowl- || 
edging no discipline ; and more uninstructed in war as 
an art, than the Greeks of the heroic ages ; led, indeed, 
by men possessing courage and enterprise, and some of 
the essentials of command, but who were scarcely less 
ignorant and unenlightened than their soldiers, and too 
selfish to lose any opportunity of enriching themselves, 
or to preserve that harmony with the other leading men 
which was so necessary in the dangerous position of the 
(p. 75.) 


The readers of our paper have not forgotten, 


| perhaps, a sketch of the parliamentary squabble that 


was had in England, after the celebrated proclama- 
tion of neutrality, by Sir Thomas Maitland. On 
looking over what Dr. Howe has thought preper to 


| say of the conduct of this gentleman, it appeared to 


me that we could not well understand, nor relish, 
the exceeding absurdity of what was said in certain 
of the British papers, about the behaviour of our 
countrymen toward the Greeks, without having the 
whole story before us. It should be remembered | 
that one Mr. Somebody-or-other Washington—a | 
talkative, foolish boy, of whom all that we know is, 
that he appeared on the theatre of war with a uni- 
form that beat the laurelled and tasseled coat of 
General Dearborn, of the late war, “ all to sticks,” 
and that he managed, somehow or other—nobody 
knows how—unless we take the word of a fellow 
named Allen, who appeared in England as a sort of 


, Admiral of the Greek fleet,—and was introduced 


there as a Yankee natyve—to make way with a con- 
siderable sum of money entrusted to his charge for 


. the benefit of a brother officer,—it should be remem- | 
ered that this youth had the modesty to put his | 


name, with a flourish, at the bottom of a certain 
protest, which appears to have been issued by Gen. | 
toche, and to call himself the “ Deputy of the Amer- 

ican Philhellemie Committee 7’ and that certain of 
the British Journals, which are most remarkable for 

their long-sighted, eager jealousy, were so startled 

at this new symptom of our intrigue, thatone would | 
have imagined, to hear the crowing, and baying, and 
cackling—that America had been storming the Brit- | 
ish Capitol, ata time when it was crowded with | 
watch-dogs and barn-door fowl—to say nothing of | 
the birds that saved the Roman Capitol. 

The protest alluded to here was the production 
of General Roche, the ageut of the French commit- 
tee; he had been dreadfully bamboozled by the 
Greeks, who suffered him, says Dr. H., to give away 


hope of getting a snug birth for one of the Orleans 


exasperated as they were at the recollection of ~* 
Thomas Maitland’s behaviour, turned directly about, 
and for the sake, perhaps, of Captain Hamilton, beg- 
ged the British government to undertake the guar- 
dianship of Greece. 


And now for a brief account of the behaviour 


|of the said Sir Thomas Maitland—the gentleman, 
| who for aught Mr. Hobhouse knew, might be a very 


good sort of a man in private life, though his delib- 
erately-prepared proclamation, put forth under the 
authority, and published with the great guns of the 
British empire, had the appearance of being “ issued 
in a drunken frolic.” 


«A division of the Greek fleet had again put to sea, 


| and directing its course towards Patrass, fell in with a 


division of the Turkish fleet, consisting chiefly of Barbari- 
an vessels. An encounter followed ; the result of which 
was, the complete disorder of the Turks, by the superior 
maneuvering of the Greeks ; and their fleet fell back, 


| and took refuge in a port of Zante, one of the Ionian 


islands. A few Greek vessels then steered north, with 
the intention of attacking @ Turkish corvette, and four 
brigs, which had taken refuge at Mourto ; but what was 


| their astonishment, at being accosted, at the entrance 


of the channel of Corfu, by an English brig of war, and 
forbidden to pass the channel. It was vainly asked, 
** why do you let the Turks pass there, why shelter them 
fromus?’’ ‘* Pass not the channel of Corfu,’’ was the 
only answer. The Greek Admiral, astonished at such 
strange conduct,sent a vessel (the Terpsichorde) to Cor- 
fu, with a letter of complaint. On entering the port, 
she was seized ; her flag forcibly lowered ; the captain 
ordered to unfit his ship ; the envoy was put under arrest, 
and kept forsome weeks. What was the pretext for this 


| strange proceeding? That some Greek sailors had for- 


merly landed at Santa Maura, and stolen some sheep ! 

‘* It is difficult to: suppose that the British govern- 
ment, with a policy so liberal as it has lately pursued, 
could have given instructions to the local authorities in 
the Ionian Islands, to pursue such a line of conduct to- 
wards the Greeks. But the following account of the af- 
fair of the Terpsichorde, will serve as a specimen of 
their policy at that time. 

** «The Greek government, ina very unassuming let- 
ter, requestec the deliverance of this vessel: the answer 
of Sir ‘T. Maitland was rude and _illiberal, as well as in- 
consistent ; it read thus: ‘* His Excellency has just re- 
ceived letters from persons who give to themselves the 
name of the Government of Greece, by a messenger now 
in this port. His Excellency is absolutely ignorant of 
the existence of a provisionary Government of Greece, 
and therefore cannot recognize such agent. The neces- 
sity only to maintain, as his Excellency always has done, 
the most strict neutrality, makes him consent to answer 
some passages of these letters. He will not consent to 
enter into a correspondence with any nominal power, 
which he does not know. Andhis determination is this : 


| no vessel, calling herself Greek, and under a flag not 


known, and not authorized, can be received in British 
ports. His Excellency is not obliged to enter into a dis- 


| cussion with an unknown power, on the propriety of his 


own measures, but he will say that he considers the 
whole channel of Corfu, from Mourtoux to Cassapo, 
as the port of Corfu! 


| ‘**The government of the Ionian Islands eannot but 


deplore the foolish presumption of one of the two bel- 
| ligerents, which has occasioned the present state of 
things.’ *” 

| © This letter speaks for itself. It first absolutely 
| denies the existence of Greek power; then talks about 
| neutrality between the belligerents. Neutrality ! Why 
| admit Turkish vessels? But the last cutting, and dis- 
| couraging sentence, was meant to produce a peculiar 
effect ; to chill the hopes of a people, who were eagerly 
stretching out their arms to the governments of Europe, 
for assistance, by a cold-blooded, contemptuous condem- 
nation of their struggle, as a piece of folly and presump- 
tion.”’ 


But villages were laid waste with fire and 
sword ; old men, women and children butchered by 
thousands in the midst of their vineyards and flow- 
ing olive woods, and the representatives of Chris- 
tian Europe stood by and looked on—Almighty 
God !—without so much as putting forth a finger— 
and a finger would have been enough—to stay the 
destroyer, and roll back the deluge of wrath to its 
fountain-head—the seraglio of a blood-thirsty and 








family at the head of the Greek empire; and then, 





abominable tyrant. After the destruction of Scie 











a 


where, of eighty thousand human creatures, twenty 
thousand were butchered, twenty thousand were 
carried into captivity, while fifteen thousand had 
escaped to the neighboring islands, and the rest 
were hiding among the mountains and rocks— 


‘* Several thousands took refuge in the houses of the 
European Consuls, whose flag they knew would protect 
them from the Turks. But how did these Consuls treat 
the miserable fugitives, who had cast themselves upon 
their mercy and ‘the faith of their flags?’ Are their 
stories of their courageous defence of these wretches, 
their generosity and philanthropy in sending them off 
free, to be credited? No; just the contrary. They 
coldly speculated upon their miseries ; they gave them 
their liberty, itis true, but it was only at the price of the 
last valuable they might have preserved from the des- 
truction of their houses. The men were obliged to pay, 
or obligate themselves to pay, large sums for their pro- 
tection ; and the women were obliged to strip off the 
jewels of their rich garments, to satisfy the rapacious 
representatives of Christian tyrants. Such a deed alone 
was wanting to crown the great tragedy which was act- 
ed in the face of this enlightened, Christian age ; acted 
by the orders of the Sultan, whose legality is acknowl- 
edged by all the kingsof the earth, by the ‘old and faithful 
ally of England ;’ by that tyrant, to whom even Ameri- 
ca can cringe, and humbly beg to send an ambassador, 
to be ranked among the other titled ‘dogs,’ who feed 
on the crumbs that drop from his table.’’ (1) 


The Greek Leaders. There are many capital 
sketches to be found in this book of the chief men 
of Greece; but the following portrait of Kanaris 





may be regarded as one of the best of the whole. 
We are prepared by it, in a degree, for the extraor- } 


dinary adventures which have made his name asort 


of trumpet-call for the brave and extraordinary of | 


ourage. There is nothing in the tale of other days 
worthier of poetry, or statuary, or history, than 
what we know to have been achieved by this mild, 
quiet, unpretending warrior-Greek. 

‘* He is by birth an Ipsariote, and had hitherto been 
known only by those immediately about him, who loved 
him for his mildness and goodness of heart, and re- 
spected him for his sterling integrity. Noone could ever 
divine the character of Kanaris from his personal appear- 
ance. He is about thirty-four years of age, of low sta- 
ture, slender, but well-made ; and his mild, interesting 
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hero never has but one eye—one lip—one leg, &c. 
&c.) 


“* He sailed for the straits of Scio in company with 
a Hydriote vessel. On arriving in the neighbourhood of 
Scio, he fell in company with some of the Turkish look- 
out vessels, but by an artful manoeuvre he completely 
deceived them,* and made them believe his vessels were 
merchantmen bound to Smyma, As soon as it was dark, 
Kanaris stood away boldly for the mouth of the straits, 
in which lay the Captain Pashaw’s fleet ; when about to 
enter the Gulf the Hydriote Captain hailed him, and 
begged him not to enter, since, should the wind remain 
in the same quarter they must certainly be lost, if they 
failed in their daring plan. Kanaris, however, persuaded 
him the wind would change, and ran boldly in. Here 














new difficulties awaited him. His crew began to feel 
those fears, which their situation naturally inspired ; 
they were getting enclosed by the land, on both. sides ; 
the wind was aft ; and they were driving down upon the 
Turkish frigates, and line-of-battle ships, whose situation 
began to known by the.Jeng:dine of lights that 
stretched across the Gulf, without. a possibility of re- 
turning. The sailors were refractory, and unwilling to 
|| go on ; but this was the moraent for a spirit like that of 
|| Kanaris, to blaze forth ; the modest retiring man became 
| the hero, and his puny figure. seemed to grow in height, 








as he said to the murmuv-ers, ‘ you came hither voluntari- 
ly ; the ship shall go on, and you may go with her or 
jump overboard.’ T'aey were silenced, and the vessel 
rapidly approached the lights. 

‘* The first they could distinguish were several Turk- 
|| ish frigates ; but those were too ignoble prey ; Kanaris 
|| had come to revenge the blood of Scio ; and nothing 
but the blood of tise leader of the barbarians could a- 
|| tone for it ; the moon shone clear ; he was in the mid- 
|| dle of the Turlcish fleet ; which, securely anchored, 
dreamed not of the danger ; and he could see on the 
|| other side the huge ship of the Captain Pashaw. Al- 
|| tering then his course, Kanaris bore down upon her, and 
|| Was soon within hail. Keep away! keep away ! cried 
the Turkis'a guard ; still the fireship came on,—when 
the wild cry of Brulotta, Brulotta, apprised Kanaris 
that he vpas known. That dreadful cry aroused the 
sleeping Turks, and hundreds of them rushed to the deck 
in confusion ; they began to fire ; but still the strange 
sail rapidly approached them ; all Kanaris’s men were 
crouched behind the bulwarks, and sheltered ; he alone 
stood up, and strong in his terrible resolution, steered 
his vessel full on the Pashaw’s ship, regardless of the 
shot that began to whistle around him. In a few min- 
utes his bow struck her side with a terrible shock, and 
tentangled. Instantly the boat was lowered; every 











countenance bespeaks rather feminine goodness of || Greek sailor jumped into it ; and Kanaris himself, after 


heart, than what he really possesses—a mind that | 
He appears insensible to danger ; and 


knows no fear. 


crying out ‘Kanaris einai,’ touched the train, and fol- 
lowing his men, they pulled rapidly away. The train 


his resolutions, which might be easily altered by persua- 

sion, are made stubborn by open opposition, and fresh 
obstacles are to him only inducements to fresh exer- 
tions.’’ (p. 106.) 


There! ye poets and novel-writers, and play- 
builders,—there is a ready-made hero for you, such 
as the best of you never dreamt of. Instead of a| 
Being,—full six feet high without his shoes, you have | 





a man of a “low stature.” Instead ofa robust, broad- \ 
shouldered, and broad-chested fellow, with huge || 
calves to his legs, and a right arm like a sledge, you || 
find him “slender and well-made”—nothing more. |) 
Instead of a pile of thews and sinews, with a head || 
like a bull-buffaloe, and eyes—peradventure like ! 
those of the celebrated McDuffie; who frightened 

the reporters into good English a year or two ago, 

at Washington, by merely looking at his adversary | 
and making faces at the Speaker, you have a little i 
man, with “a mild, interesting countenance, which } 
bespeaks rather feminine goodness of heart than what | 
he really possesses,—a mind that knows no fear.” 
Think o’ that—noodles that ye are. But one among 
the whole tribe of you ever appeared to imagine it 
possible for a great man to be less than six feet high ; 
nor was that one ever able to imagine a hero with- 
out a gloomy forehead, a haughty mouth, fierce 
black hair, and most unearthly whiskers—to say no- 
thing of his martial step and warlike eye (Your true 


[1] When an ambassador arrives at Constantinople, he is not at once 
admitted into the presence of the Grand Seignior, but the Vizier goes and 
announces, that “there isadog from such, or such an infidel nation, who 
waits for a! sublime pleasure.” “Take the dog, Vizier, and give him 
food and iodging,” is the reply. [p.102-103.} 








communicating with the combustibles, they flashed forth 
in one broad blaze, which instantly began to envelope 
the Turkish ship, where ensued a scene of horror and 
confusion, among the twelve hundred persons on board, 
more easily imagined than described. Nothing could be 
done on the crowded and choked up decks, to separate 
the vessels ; orders could not be heard ; nor if heard, 
obeyed ; and the Greeks could only distinguish amid the 
wild uproar of voices, the agonizing shrieks of the timid, 
who leaped overboard in despair. The sails and cordage 
were all in a blaze, and the fire dropping on the deck lit 
up every thing there. The boats were lowered, but in- 
stantly staved, or sunk by the numbers who rushed into 
them. The Capitan Pashaw, and his officers succeeded 
in getting into a pinnaee ; and by cutting away with their 
cimetars the hands of the swimmers that clung to her, 
he got a little way from the ship when the mainmast fal- 
ling, struck his beat, and crushed him to death with eve- 
ry soul in her. 

The Hydriote had struck a Turkish seventy four, 
and was fired ; but unfortunately she bounded off, and 
did no harm. The two boats pulling each twenty oars 
rowed rapidly down, which were illuminated by the 
bright blaze from the burning ships ; at day-light they 
were off Cape Blanco, and at 10 A.M. fell in with two 
Greek vessels which were creising for them, and got 


* He hauled his wind and stopped his course by not 
bracing up his yards; and, theugh heading towards 
Smyrna, was drifting to leeward. 

** Seeing several Turkish frigates near Green Island, 
Kanaris braced his yards, and ran close on to them, yet 
passed without being known. It came moonlight, when 
he saw some frigates on Black Rock side ; in mid+chan- 
nel he saw the fleet lights, five seventy-fours at anchor, 
and cressed toward the town. He then braced his yards 
sharp up, but could not fetch far enough to weather 
them all ; when close he was hailed by the Capitan Pa- 
shaw’s ship, answered not, but ran him on board on the 
starbeard bow, and fired his vesse), which instantly com- 
municated.’’—Notes of a British Naval Officer. 
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safely on board without having lost a man.”’ 
and 106.) 


And again. He had repeatedly urged the gov- 
ernment to furnish all the means of attacking the 
fleet of the enemy with fire ships. Not much no- 
tice was taken of his proposition till he offered to buy 
at his own expense one fire-ship. The government 
then furnished him with another, and two smaller 
vessels to take him off. 


‘* Night coming on, he steered directly for Tenedos, 
and at midnight passed three guard ships without being 
seen ; he soon saw however, that they had tacked, and 
were coming after him ; still he hesitated not, but pres- 
sed all sail for the channel,where he discovered the fleet at 
anchor, consisting of 1 line-of-battle ship, 16 frigates, 
18 corvettes, and 34 brigs. 

‘* Bearing directly down for three of the largest 
| ships, Kanaris passed the one to the windward near 
enough to hear the men talking on board ; but leaving 
her for his companion, who was astern, he made for the 
next, which proved to be that of the Capitan Pasha. As 
he approached, two cannon were fired, and the shot 
passed through his mainsail. Still she bore on, and he 
could see the poop crowded with men, who were confu- 
sedly crying out, ‘‘pirates—brulotta—fire upon her.’’ In 
a few moments his bowsprit erashed against her sides, 
and the two vessels came together with a shock that 
threw them from their feet ;* instantly the Greeks low- 
ered their boat from the stern ; every man leapt into her, 
and Kanaris, standing up with a torch in his hand, touch- 
ed the train, followed his men, and they rowed rapidly 
away. 
Quick as light the train communicated to the com- 
bustibles below ; the hatches were blown up, and the 
flames running up the rigging, spread among the spars 
and sails till both vessels were enveloped in one broad 
blaze. The Capitan Pasha had fled to his boat on the 
first alarm ; but he alone escaped; for no exertions 
were made to put out the flames ; and the stupified 
Turks were all burned or leapt overboard, and were 
drowned. Kanaris’s companion was not so successful ; 
he had fired his vessel, but probably for want of that 
great presence of mind, so necessary in sucha situation, 
had not done it at the precise t, and missed the 
enemy: the two boats, however, pulled away: and 
such was the confusion in the Turkish fleet, cutting ca- 
bles, and getting out ofthe way, that no one thought of 
pursuing them, and they got off clear; and were picked 
up by their vessels which were waiting for them. Con- 
founded by this daring attack, the Turkish fleet put to 
| sea in confusion ; and after suffering much from tem- 

pestuous weather, returned to the Dardanelles, and up to 
Constantinople ; and thus closed the naval campaign 
from which the Turks had hoped for so great results. 
(132 and 133.) 


(104, 106 











*Every person can conceive the peril in which Ka- 
naris was placed, and admire the coolness with which 
| he passed the smaller ships of the enemy so very nigh, 
yet keep on his course, to select the larger one of the 
Capitan Pasha. But naval men will yet further con- 
ceive the difficulty and danger of the operation, and 
| give Kanaris credit, not for courage alone, but fora dis- 
| play of nautical skill and sound judgment. He had 
lashed every thing aloft, to prevent his sails from being 
| brought down by the shot ; and when within pistol shot, 
| he found that the enemy’s ship was not lying head to 
| wind ; the natural supposition would have been, that her 
| cables were cut and she was adrift ; but Kanaris thought 
| she was tide rode, and changing his plans, run her a- 
| board as far abaft the fore chains as he could ; for if he 
| had pursued his original plan of striking her under the 
bows, the fire would have been too far forward ; the 
| wind would not have driven the fiames fore and aft the 
| ship, but thwarted her, and been more easily extinguish- 
ed. He ran his bowsprit therefore into the port abaft 
| the fore. chains, on the larboard side, and his fireship 
| swinging round,lay broadside and broadside in contact 
| with the seventy-four, to the windward, and in a posi- 
| tion from which there was no possibility of escaping the 
| mass of flames which was blown athwart the ships, al- 
; most from stem to stern.”’ 











Bowpoin ConteGEe —They have secured M. de 
Beaufort, of whose method of teaching our readers have 
already been told something,—at Bowdoin College.— 
The graduates hereafter, may be sure of bearing away 
with them, a sure and perpetually-augmenting capital, 
in the knowledge acquired by this method, of the French 
and Spanish languages—a capital that may be turned to 
account in almost any part of our country. 








; N. B. Gymnastics 





; are attended to with great zeal 
‘and regularity. N. ° 
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REVIEW. 
REMARKS ON THE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS 
Czsar—by William Smith. 
This pamphlet is a good deal out of the com- 
mon way. There is no great novelty, to be sure, in 
the name of Julius Cesar, nor in what we find re- 


corded here about the death of the “ foremost man || 


of all the world ;” nor is this the first time, we dare 
say, that the readers of our part of the world have 
met with the passage from Akenside, beginning 
with— 

** Look, then, abroad through nature.’’ 

All these things are rather of the ratherest, if I 
may be allowed to use a technical expression to des- 
cribe what cannot otherwise be briefly described; 
but still the subject is handled with a strong pur- 
pose, and in rather a new way. 

Take the following passage, forexample, where 
Mr. Smith, after having said that we do wrong in | 
trying the manners and morality of the ancients, by 
our standards for both, proceeds to show the differ- 
ence between us. 





‘* Now, patriotism is a quiet, safe and reasonable | 
virtue, exposing to no dangers, and only requiring that + 


a man should love his country well enough, to be willing | 
to serve herina pest of great honour and emolument. | 





SE ee 


| their « risings,’’ it must be admitted, were frequently at- 
tended with the most dreadful acts of cruelty and blood- 
shed. But how could you expect it tobe otherwise in 
men who were poor amidst the wealth of nations, who 
among palaces, were wanderers in the open air, and 
who, without the means of instruction, were surround- 
| ed with institutions devoted to the education of their 
| oppressors. 
‘* How could you expect that such men, who had 
| never felt any restraint but that of power, should con- 
duct their attempts to recover their rights with the calm 
| dignity of civilized, educated, and christian patriots? 
| How has it been in modern and more enlightened times? 
| Where have the people been reduced down by violence 
|in conquest, or policy in regulation, to the tameness 
| of beasts of burden; that when they have risen, they 
| have not risen with the fury of beasts of prey. 
“What right have they to complain, who by de- 
| priving them of all means of instruction have put out 
the eyes of the people, if when they rise in their strength 
| and in their blindness, they pull down the whole of that 
| mighty fabric of government, which has been to them 
only a dark prison house of shame and misery. 
| ** What right have they who have rode the people 
with the hard bit and the galling spur;what right have they 
to complain, if, when they are thrown they are tramp- 
led down by those who have carried, like slaves, for ages, 
| that burden which, as men, they ought not to have borne 
| for a moment.”’ 


What I began with saying of the pamphlet, was 
ying pamy 

it not true? Is itnot a good deal out of the com- 
mon-way—the pamphlet, [ mean? and has not the 


Then, it required the Roman to lay his hand upon the ! author taken a bold view of the subject ? 


fire, and feel it consumed, without regret—or to leap | 
into the yawning gulph, looking upon death, in its most 

horrid form, as beautiful, so that the sacrifice might as- | 
cend above, and call down blessings upon his country 
evermore. Now, ambition it is argued, may not always | 
be a vice. Then, it was believed and felt to be the first | 
of virtues. Now, it is confined to the few. Then, in | 
the universality of its operation, it was what the love of || 
wealth is, at the present time. Nowthe candidate for || 
public distinction may withdraw at any time into retire- || 
ment with safety, if not with applause. Then, the ter- i] 
mination of life was alone the termination of the strug- | 
gle ; and he that did but faulter in the course of glory, | 


was acraven coward, despised by those who were be- | 
fore, and liable to be trampled down by those, who || 
were pressing on frombehind. The heart of a Roman, 
how restless and how unbounded! With no knowledge | 
of a future state, but that which was revealed to him by | 
the lofty aspirations of his own heart, what a longing 
after immortality was there in all his thoughts! How 
much of eternity in all his actions! The passion for 
glory, too, among the ancients operated on a boundless 
theatre, and was encouraged, by the system of morality 
which prevailed, and by the accountability which they 
acknowledged te gods who were no gods.”’ 


Eloquently said, and what is better still, reason- 
ably and truly said. So, too, where Mr. Smith at- 
tempts to show that the people were not against 
Cesar; that in fact the war was not between the 
multitude and their chief, but between the few and 
their fellow. 
the conspirators.” 


“ There was no plebeian dagger among 
But the whole passage deserves to 
appear, and though it is to be found in a sixpenny 
pamphlet, it is worth a volume of such thought as 
we meet with every day in large octavos. 


** Be it, however, that the power of Cw#sar was too | 
great, it was that very power which the senate had ex- 
ercised, and it was far better for Rome that it should be 
in his gentle hands than in those ofa galling, grinding 
and griping aristocracy. SoIam sure it was regarded 
by the Roman people. There was no plebeian dagger 
among the conspirators. The people disowned their 
act, and joined a person whom they hated, in avenging 
the death of the only ruler whom they loved. The con- 
test between Cesar and the senate, was in truth, a 
struggle between the oppressed ; for it was a contest 
between aristocratic prerogatives and popular rights. It 
was never a question with the Roman senate, whether 
the people should be free. They had resisted even unto 
the shedding of the pure and noble blood of the Gracchi, 
every attempt on the part ofthe people to recover their 
rights. The conspirators were all senators, and if their 
design had fully succeeded, what would have been the 
eonsequence, but that the power of which they had de- 
prived Cwsar would have again fallen back into their 
body to be again abused and again struggled for. 

‘<I am well aware that it would be easy to paint the 





And here too we have a new truth—one of the 
rarest things of our age by the by; for we, and par- 
ticularly the wes of our country, have long indulged 
ourselves in the belief that we know about all that 
can ever be known, on the subject of political leg- 
islation ; that our federal and subordinate systems 
are altogether perfect, and that they who depart 
from them wilfully are no better than blockheads ; 
while they who were not allowed to govern them- 


|| selves just as we do, are much to be pitied. Noth- 


ing can be more absurd. And if we were not blind- 
ed by our vanity, and by that Bible of our faith in 
politics, the Federalist, we should acknowledge the 
truth contained in the following long paragraph. 
Spain proved it long and long ago; her colonies 


proved it. Portugal, Greece, Italy,—half the na- 


tions of Europe have proved it; and still we do not 
—cannot perceive it. 


‘** Perhaps no error is more common, than that of 
supposing, that by introducing the form of government, 
which has sueceeded in one age and country, into 
another, however different may be its political condi- 
tion, that the character of the people who adopt it will 
be made to resemble that of the age and country from 
whence the government is taken. But whereyer laws 
and institutions and forms of government are artificially 
established, their decay will ensue, like the decay of 
every thing which is in opposition to nature. The parch- 
ment on which the constitution or form of government 
is written, has been ever found more flexible than the 
character of a people ; and the consequence ever will 
be, that instead of the government changing the people, 
the latter will conform the government, however excel- 
lent, to their own condition, however bad it may be.”’ 


One word now on the fault of Mr. Smith—his 
principal fault, and ‘I throw aside the pen’. He has 
ventured to put a speech into ‘the mouth of Julius 
| Ceesar—a bold idea, but one that with such respec- 
| table power, as we see in every page of the pamph- 
let, might have been well done, but for a secret fear 
—a misgiving—which has made the speech alluded 
to precisely the cheapest and most unworthy part of 
the whole discourse. 


“TI tell thee, Conscript Fathers, there is that in 
Cesar which the hand of envious men cannot destroy. 
They can but kill the body, but the immortal spirit 
which they free from its imprisonment shall rise to dwell 
a God among the Gods ; from its all glorious fellowship 
with whom, these cannot pluck it down. 

**T have lived too long, Conscript Fathers, in dan- 
ger of death from your enemies, not to know how to 





character of the Roman people in dark colors, and'die. Had I feared death, how would thy foes, the van- 








quished nations, now rejoice. HadI feared death, eight 
hundred Gallick cities taken by assault, three hundred 
nations conquered by my arms, a million men cut dowm 
in battle, would now exist to give to Rome and thee 
great cause for fear.’’ 

‘* I should bid the long line of tyrants who are to 
succeed me, press forward. I should say to Rome’s: 
proud kings (nay start not at the word, for such will 
come, and that too quickly) when thy person is a 
decree of the senate declared sacred, then tremble for 
thy life, but when thou art hailed father of thy country, 
then surrovind thyself quickly with triple pores | 
Form no design to enlarge the power or to promote the 
glory of thy country, lest some envious spirit should 
arise and treacherously slay thee in the midst of thy un- 
finished labours.”’ 

There! who would believe it possible for aman, 
with a heart capable of conceiving, and a mind ea- 
pable of expressing the lofty ideas that are to be 
found scattered over this pamphlet of 47 pages ;— 
who would believe it possible for such a man, I say, 
to write paragraph after parapraph in the name of 
Julius Cesar, a renowned orator, anda valiant man, 
of such twattle* and braggery as the above? Why, 
there is hardly a word of English in it, from begin 
ning toend. You—thce—thine—thou! N,. 

*Not twaddle. N. 





DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by John Neal, with notes.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of pains and pleasures considered as sanctions. 


We cannot influence the will but by motives; 
and he whospeaks of motive, speaks of pain or pleas- 
ure. A being whom we could not cause to feel eith- 
er pain or pleasure, would be entirely independent 
of us. The pain or pleasure that is attached to the 
observation of a law, forms what is called the sanc- 
tion of that law. The laws of one state are not laws 
in another, having no sanction in that other—no 
binding force. 

We may divide good and evil into four classes, 

1. Physical, 

2. Moral. 

3. Political. 

4. Religious. 

We may consequently distinguish four sanc- 
tions in considering these varieties of good and evil, 
under the character of punishment and reward at- 
tached to certain rules of conduct. 

1. The pains and pleasures that we may expe- 
rience or expect in the ordinary course of nature, 
acting by herself without the intervention of man, 
compose the physical or natural sanction. 

2. The pains or the pleasures that we may ex- 
perience or expect, from men, by reason of their 
hatred, or their friendship, of their esteem or con- 
tempt, of their spontaneous disposition with regard 
to us, compose the moral sanction. We may call 
this the popular sanction, the sanction of the public 
opinion, (1) the sanction of honor, the sauction of the 
pains and pleasures of sympathy. (2) 

3. The pains or the pleasures that we may ex- 
perience, or expect from the magistrates, by reason 
of the laws, compose the political sanction; it may 
be called the legal sanction. 

4. The pains and the pleasures that we may ex- 
perience, or expect, by reason of the menaces and 
promises of religion, compose the religious sanction. 

A man has his house destroyed by fire. Is it 
the effect of his imprudence? It is a pain derived 


from the natural sanction. Is it by the sentence of 


ajudge? Itis a pain derived from the political 
sanction. Is it the malevolent work of his neigh- 
bours? It is a pain of the popular sanction. Does 
he imagine it an immediate act of the offended di- 
vinity ; it will then be a pain of the religious sanc- 
tion, or vulgarly speaking, a judgement of God. 

We see by this example that the-same natural 
pains are connected with all the sanctions (3). The 
difference is only on the circumstances which pro- 
ducethem. , 

(1) Elsewhere Mr. Bentham has called this,.with great propriety, the 
public-opmion tribunal. N. iain oe tind 


he pains and pleasures of sympathy may be 
ing-a distinct sanction. D, 











(3) Dumont says—que les memes peines: en, nature appa ticnnent’ 
toutes les sanctions. W. 
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This classification will be of the greatest use 
jn the progress of this work ; itis an easy and uni- 
form nomenclature, absolutely necessary for separ- 
ting and characterising by a proper denomination, 
the different sorts of moral-powers, of intellectual 
jevers which form the mechanics of the human 
heart. 

These four sanctions do not operate upon all 
mankind in the same manner, nor with the same 
degree of force ; they are sometimes rivals, some- 
times allies, and sometimes enemies: when they 
agree, they work with irresistible force; when they 
are at war, they reciprocally enfeeble each other; 
when they are rivals, they lead to uncertainty and 
contradiction in the behaviour of men. 

We might imagine four different bodies of law 
corresponding to these four sanctions. It would be 
carrying them to the highest degree of perfection, if 
the whole four were united in one. But this event 
is yet afar off, though it may not be impossible. 
The legislator ought to keep in mind perpetu- 
ally that he has to do only with the political sanc- 
tion. The three other powers will be necessarily 
its rivals or its allies, its adversaries or its ministers. 
If he neglects them in his calculation, he will be de- 
ceived in his results; but if he can cause them to 
concur in the promotion of his views, he will oper- 
ate with prodigious power. He cannot hope to 
unite them, unless it be under the standard of Util- 
ity. 

, The natural sanction is the only one which acts 
forever, the only one which acts of itself the only 
one which is immoveable in its principal eharacter- 
istics ; it is that which insensibly draws to itself all 
the others, which corrects all their errors, and pro- 
duces whatever there is of uniformity in the opin- 
ions and judgements of men. 

The popular and religious sanctions are the 
most moveable, the most changeable, and the most 
dependent upon the caprices of the human mind. 
The force of the popular sanction is the most equit- 
able, the most permanent, most inexorable, (4) and 
the most constantly accordant with the principle of 
utility. The force of the religious sanction is more 
unequal, more variable (according to times and per 
sons) and more subject to dangerous errors. It is 
weakened by repose and excited by opposition. 

The political sanction, is superior, on some ac- 
counts to both the others: it acts with a more equal 
force upon all mankind; its precepts are more 
clear and precise ; its operations are more sure and 
more exemplary ; in a word, it ismore capable of 
perfection. Every step has an immediate influence 
upon the progress of the other two, but it is confin- 
ed to actions of a certain kind; it has not effect 
enough upon the private conduct of individuals; it 
cannut proceed Lut upon proofs, which it is often 
impossible to obtain, and it is evaded by conceal- 
ment, by force, or by fraud. Thus, whether we ex- 
amine in these different sanctions what they do, or 
what they cannot do, we see the necessity of not re- 
jecting any, but of employing all, in directing them 
towards the same end. 

They are loadstones, the virtue of which is des- 
troyed in suffering their opposite poles to touch, 
while that virtue is increased tenfold by bringing 
them together by the correspondent poles. 

We may observe, in passing, that the systems 
which have most divided mankind, have been built 
only on an exclusive preference given to the one or 
the other of these sanctions. Each has had its 
partizans, who have sought to elevate it above the 
others. Each has had its enemies who have labor- 
ed to degrade it, in showing its weak points, inmag- 
nifying its errors, in recording all the evil which has 
proceeded from it, without paying any attention to 
the good. Such is the true theory of those para- 
doxes, whereby, nature is putin array against socie- 
ty, politicks against religion, religion against nature 
and government, &c. &c. 

ach of these sanctions is susceptible of error, 
thatis to say, of some application contrary to the 
principle of utility ; but, in following the nomencla- 
ture which has just been explained, it would be easy 
to indicate the danger by asingle word. Thus, for 
example, the opprobrium which, after the punish- 
ment of a criminal, rests upon an innocent family, 
is an error of the popular sanction (5). The offence 
of usury, that is to say, of taking interest above the 
legal interest, is an error of the political sanction (6). 

(4) Plus sourde. 


Heresy and magic are errors of the religious sanc- 
ion. Certain sympathies and antipathies are err- 
ors of the natucal sanction. The first germ of the 
malady is in some one of these four sanctions, 
from which it is often communicated to all the rest. 
It is necessary in every case however, to find out the 
origiu of the evil, before choosing and applying a 
remedy. (7) 

Some persons may be astonished that, in speak- 
ing of the moral sanction, nothing is said of con- 
science. A sufficient reason for not employing that 
word is in its vagueness and confusedness. In the 
most common sense, it expresses either the union of 
the four sanctions, or the pre-eminence of the reli- 
gious sanction, To have but one and the same 
term for expressing four sorts of moral powers, each 
very distinct from the rest, and sometimes opposed 
to them, is to lead the way to interminable disputes. 

Insentimental and practical morality, it is com- 
mon to personify conscience: it commands, it pro- 
hibits, it rewards, it punishes, it wakes, it sleeps. In 
philosophical language, we are to reject these figur- 
ative expressions, and substitute proper terms, that 
is to say, the impression of pains and pleasures, 
which proceed from such or such a sanction. 

(5) Query. For it certainly does appear to be a law of nature in the 
first place that children shall inherit of their fathers the evil with the 
good; their wealth and their foverty, their good as well as their had cha- 
racter, their health and their diseases. Nor would it appear so certainly 
and so indisputably unjust, if we were to consider that wiih all the sanc- 
tions that do exist, men still persevere in degrading themselves, and that, 
as all men care more or less for their posterity, it would be taking away 
from that which isalready inefficient, if we were to treat the children of 
a bad man as we do those of a good man. The fathers ate sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth were set on edge, does not appear to me either vnjust or 
impolitic; nor would I say that punishing the children for the fault of the 
father, as the father is punished for the fault of the child, in many cases 
would be unrighteous. Why not make one a hostage for theother? Why 


notregard every child as in some degree what he is—a pledge for the 
father ? N. 

(6) ry. Is it not partly religious, partly political? The Jews, 
and we after them, have made it altogether a religious affair: others re- 
gard it as altogether political. 





LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.* 
Continued. 

Saturday. 18. The windsare high, and stormy, 
and the vessel goes staggering, plunging and shud- 
dering through the mad waters. The gangway is 
closed and calked, to keep the seas which break 
over her momentarily from inundating the cabin, 
and the dead lights down,which makes my cave most 
visibly gloomy. However, the wind is exactly fair, 
and as it sets us on our way 80 rapidly, I am con- 
tent to feel a little blue and qualmish ; though I can- 
not write to-day. 

Sunday, 19. Sick-a-bed all day; have just 
crept out of my birth this evening. Itis intolerably 
tedious to be halfseasick,as I have been, ever since I 
have been out. Too much weakenedand dispirited 
to read or write, and with no inclination to sleep. 
Capt. read a sermon of Whitfield to me this after- 
noon—’twas very amusing on all considerations. 

Monday, 20. Came on deck this morning to 
see two whales, that were sporting round the ves- 
sel. They were of the grampus kind, and about 30 
feet long. They played about us for an hour or 
more, rising very frequently to the surface of the 
sea to blow; they came up with a sort of plunge, 
sinking down again head foremost, throwing 
their backs above the water nearly to the tail. 

Tuesday, 21. think of nothing to-day worth 
mentioning. I was amused a little while with the 
appearance of the cloud shadows on the sea. Al- 
though we were sailing with a moderate breeze, 
there was a strong current of air above, which drove 
the clouds swiftly across the horizon; and the glib 
moving of the large, dark shadows over the water, 
gave somewhat of life and change to the monoto- 
nous prospect. It even excited a feeling something 
like awe in me, to see those huge masses of shade 
come moving upon me so silently; as if they might 
overwhelm with their dark weight, or sweep away 
vessel and all before them. 

Wednesday, 22. When I went on deck this 
morning, there were two ships and a brig in sight, 
in different quarters. It seemed quite enlivening to 
have so much company, and this flat spot of the 
universe seemed quite populous. None of them 
came within speaking distance, however, and their 
names, nation, and destination, but afforded matter 
‘of conjecture. 





| The negro eook is lying groaning in his birth 
@ Published without leave. N. 

















most piteously. Captain and myself have used 


every endeavour to make him use the necessary 
medicines, but in vain. His disease, we think, is 
the pleurisy; and he is so far gone now, that it 


would be impossible to save him. . 

Thursday, 23. Slept last night on deck, in the 
moonlight, and find myself somewhat indisposed to- 
day by reason of it. 

Some sheer waters were wheeling round us 
this morning. Capt. P.said they were messengers 
from Old Neptune, to hail us, as we approached his 
throne, the line. 

Evening. Our poor cook has finally heav’d his 
last groan. The sailors sewed him up in a piece of 
old sail, with some stones at his feet, and consigned 
him to the vast sepulchre of the deep. The silent 
celerity with which these last offices to the dead 
were performed, seemed infinitely more awful to me 
than the pomp of mourning, and funeral procession 
would. Pndewd, all the sailors seemed struck with 
awe, and moved about the deck for the rest of the 
day, silent and thoughtful. 

Our sympathies were probably lessened by the 
man’s being a negro, but to see any human being 
go down to death so suddenly, without mourners or 
prayer, or any of the accustomed ceremonies of 
burial, could not but awaken some strong emotions. 
He was delirious for two days previous to his death ; 
the whole term of his sickness about five days. 
When we had given him over, I questioned him 
somewhat of his native place; whether he had a 
wife and family, &c.; but could get little informa- 
tion from him. We think he has no wife, however, 
and that his native place is somewhere in the south- 
ern states, 

Friday, 24. Moderate, pleasant weather. This 
afternoon the water became quite smooth and 
glassy ; the sails were all flapping loosely against 
the masts, and the vessel rolling prodigiously; for 
although the ripples were almost obliterated from 
the surface of the sea by the dead, dense calm, yet 


| there was a huge undolatory motion in the waters, 


and the vessel lying ‘ right in the trough of the sea,’ 
as the sailors say, the top of her masts described al- 
most a quarter of a circle. 

The second mate caught a dolphin, but I was 
somewhat diSappointed in the beauty of its tints. It 
was thrown upon the deck, and in its agonies slap- 
ped off most of its scales,so that the variations of 
its colours were not distinct. When taken from the 
water it was of a bright yellow and green; but 
changed very quickly toa deep azure; then toa 
rich purple; but the loss of its scales prevented me 
from observing the minuter changes of its hues, 

Yesterday afternoon the Capt. struck with his 
harpoon a small fish, whieh he calls a John Dory; 
we ate it for supper, and found it excellent. 

It was a small fish, about 14 inches long, and 
chubby in its form, of a dark grey colour, and with 
a skin as thick and firm as a stout calf-skin, and 
without scales. 

Saturday, 25. I have been sitting this half hour 
on a cable in the corner of the quarter deck, with 
my portfolio on my knee and my pen behind my 
ear, gazing stupidly on the clouds which are piling 
up in the west as if to form a bed for the weary sun 
to sink into, and trying to think of something to re- 
cord in my diary; but this day, like most other days 
of my barren life, bears no image nor superscription 
upon it. 

Here comes a sea bird, wheeling about us. It 
is a ‘tropic bird,” says Capt.P. A large, white, beau- 
tiful bird, with a curious tail, seemingly composed 
of three or four long, straight feathers, that stick 
right out ‘like a marline-spike,’ says Capt. P. 

There are two kinds of these birds ; one white, 
of which this is a specimen, and one colored, grey- 
ish, with white intermingled, both distinguished by 
their curious tails: they are never seen but within 
the tropic. 


Beautiful bird! that on thy pinions, white 

As seraph’s robes, dost as a gleam of light 
Come glancing by me: no small rustling 
Tracing through the still air thy quiet wing.. 
Now stooping low into the hollow caves 

Betwixt the upheaving waves— 

Then, with a sudden wheel, upspringing, 

To sail along the ambient seas of air > 

Now, like a coming bliss thy swift way winging, 
Then, like a cheated hope, fading away far 





In the pale, distant cloud.. 
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Beautiful bird ! 
’Tis mine to thank thee, for some thoughts are stirr’d 
Within me, by thy coming and thy going; 
Crossing the desert of my far-off looks; 
As when some wakening, spring-time wind comes blowing 
Along the silence of the gliding brooks, 
And the glad waters, with fresh rippling, 
Go dancing down beneath its shadowless wing. 


Beautiful bird! L would my hand might woo thee, 

To stoop from thy thin height, and come unto me; 
And let my dull and weary spirit hide 

Beneath thy large white wing, and there abide; 

And, in thy quiet, glancing passage o’er 

The mighty waters, and the shelvy shore, 

Look down, and read this broad round world, and find 
Some small green isle, where bright young girls might bind 
My cool smooth brow with ever blooming flowers, 

And lead me wandering thro’ orange bowers, 

And pillow there my head at dewy night, 

And watch me slumbering with eyes of light. 


Dark, glib-eyed girls, with glossy ringlets flowing, 
And laughing looks, half artlessness, half knowing. 


And some with silver harps, and lips that spoke 
More melody than Orpheus’ flute awoke, 

That I might lie among them, listening 

To sounds that might arrest an angel’s wing, 
Coming out warbling from the coral caves, 

Soft as a troop of tiny moonlight waves, 

And tuneful as the lyre’s awaking string, 

When the winds sweep along it with quick wing. 


And thus to chase mine insect-life away, 
As one bright, tranquil, stormless autumn day, 
Mid careless roaming and serene reposing: 
To watch contentedly life’s mellow closing: 
And then, with flowers, and ivy-pranked shroud, 
To be borne up upon a slow white cloud, 
And sail forever lazily along 
Through the calm air. 
Fie ! what a lazy song ! 


And thus Ihave poetized, after the manner of 
Leigh Hunt, until the grey twilight has come down 
over me, and I cannot see to write another word. 

But, now it is ‘after supper; and I have got a 
most Erebean looking lamp lighted up in this float- 
ing cave. I resume the quill; but I cannot expect to 
entice any very merry thoughts into this thick gloom. 

I like that Leigh Hunt. He is the most cheer- 
ful chirping poet of theage. He wears no “stocking 


stufi’d into a turban” on “his frowning brows ;” no | 


poison-distilling wreath of misanthrophy, but a joy- 
ous chaplet of ivy on a smooth benevolent forehead. 


His heart is bland and open, breathing friendship to || 


men, and a warm Jove for nature; and bis fancy, 


like his favourite Ttalian skies, ever sunny and | 


shining. 

I do not altogether like his poetry. It is not of 
the highest order. It is like a beautiful warm tint- 
ed painting: there is no passion—no ‘poetry of 
feeling’ in it. 
and aptness of epithet, and much of nature in it, 
it is long since I read Rimini; but its glow remains 
in my mind, and comes sparkling up* whenever I 
recal jt to my memory, 

* Basta!’ my diary will become a review ! 

Sunday, 25th. The vessel has been lying still 
on the water most of the day—the air being quite 
calm. This evening a slight breeze has sprung up. 

I am almost sick with impatience to reach St. 
Pierres. If there was the least variety in these long 
calm days, I should be more contented ; but if there 
is an absolute damper to all glow and cheerfulness, 
itis acalm at sea, without a companion or a new 
book. I have a Shakspear, ’tis true; but I have not 
the requisite vigour to read that and enjoy it. *O 
he jam satis !” 

Monday, 271k. Another calm, printless day. 
We have made but 22 miles this last 24 hours; and 
are likely to make still less the next. 


This afternoon a school of dolphins, dories | 
I caught one | 


and sea perch came under the stern. 
of the latter and others caught four dolphins. 

Two of the most lovely of sea sights are the 
rising and the setting of the sun. The sunset of 


this evening was more beautiful than any I have | 


before seen: the atmosphere was peouliarly pure, 


* Sparkling up ! Why you are brimful of Hunt’s hap- 
piest and cleverest phrases—and yet you do nor much 
like his poetry. You are mistaken—you do! N, 


But there is, [ think, much originality | 


and a few soft clouds lay reposing in the west on 
which the strong light of the sun lingered till their 
more gaudy hues “ of golden broiderie” melted away 
into almost a roseleaf tint. 


** Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 
** Rock’d by the beating of its mother’s heart.’’- 


The still mirror waters reflected the colours of 
the sky, and altogether wrought up a most lovely 
picture. 

This evening I happened to throw some water 
over the side from my wash bow]: it struck on the 
chains, and sprinkling out over the water produced 
a curious appearance: wherever a drop of it fell it 
| seemed to strike out a large bright spark which re- 
mained for three or four seconds, I amused myself 
sometime with throwing water out over the side as 
widely as I could and watching the curious effect. 

he first part of this day was calm and dull as 
yesterday, but this afternoon a breeze has sprung 
up, which altho’ it is too much a-head to permit us 
to sail on our due course we rejoice in ; for we move. 
“ Sick and sad am I.” 

Thursday, 30th. Yesterday the harp of my 
mind was too far unstrung to twang a note, and to 
Cwy "tis not much more musical. 

The days are becoming exceedingly tedious to 
| me, especially these calm lazy days! 1 move and 
loll about wearied and discontented, nor speaking 
nor hearing. 

** He never utter’d word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of even—** Thank heaven! the day is 
gone.”’ M. 





INDIANS. 
I never heard before of the article here alluded to, 
| nor do I understand or pretend te understand the mean- 
| ing of the passage quoted. . 
| “« Mr. Neal—Had a Laplander occasion to dis- 
|| course of the Yankee, I believe he would assume as a 
|| fundamental proposition—‘ Its editor is a scoundrel.’ In 
|| fact, one little less obscure has done as much. The 
merest accident lately discovered to me, in a by-corner 
of the Bangor Republican published some time ago, a 
| paper signed by Virgil H. Barber, in an official capacity, 
|| containing this remark: ‘* The whole of the article (al- 
|| luding to facts in the Yankee of August 13th) bears 
| such marks of editorialship about it, that conjecture 
| as to the author is overmatched.”’ This, if it means any 
| thing, amounts to an assertion, that inthe Yankee are 
published, as communications, editorial articles. This 
| too from an individual apparently alike unknown and 
| unknowing. 
With regard to the statements in the extracts I gave 
| you, the correctness of which is flatly denied, in the pa- 
per under consideration, have since been reassured, 
|| and as nothing contradictory has appeared, we must re- 
| ceive them as true in the main. But as many of them 
were gathered from answers to questions put to the In- 
dians, they may not beso in some trivial mstances. But 
so far as they serve as data upon which to make calcu- 
|| lations they may be relied on. 

I will only add, the communication originated in a 
desire to acquaint the public with the true character and 
condition of our injured, degraded and too long neglect- 
ed red brethren in this state, and if possible to elicit in 
their behalf a portion of sympathy. “As little was known 
concerning them, measures have been taken to ascer- 

| tain facts, but as Mr. Barber was understood to have fa- 
| cilities for information which belong to none other, the 
|| work of publishing was and is to be for the present left 
|to him. Sbould he however remain silent for any length 
|| of time, the happiness,nay the lives, temporal and spirit- 
| ual, of near a thousand human beings are at stake, and 
\ others will speak-——miust speak in language loud and cut- 
| ting. M. 








} 
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ERRORS IN ¥, & B. L. G., No. 43. 
read when. 
| 

cery of the gifted,——speec bh.” 
« 2:..Fors th re 
Page 349, col. 2....For “ fictitious,” read “ Ctitious.” 
| five hundred women-in America,” &c. &c. 
excuse, 


| 





| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| If “ 4 Clerk” will leave bis name with me, to be used-at my discretion, I 
| will publish bis paper. N. 











Page 397, col.1....For “ balfas much for soap, where they admit the public,” 
“ For“ that sor-ery of the gifted-speech,” read “ that sor- 

b 
the sun of the lobby,” read “ the run ef the lobby.” 


2...Fur not five handsome women in America,” read“ net 


Several errors in orthography will be noticed, which the reader wil} 
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MorGaniana. The Wonderful Life and Ter. 

rible Death of Morgan, &c. A pamphlet with this title, 

or something like it, appeared a day ortwo ago, con- 

siderably to the discomfiture of our accustomed proprie- 

ty. The wag who composed it has perpetrated an act 

of downright fun, and should be punished accordingly, 

In sooth it would be but fair, if their solemnities, the 

City Aldermen and Justices of the peace, should serve” 
him as the masons did his hero. Get thee behind me, 

** Morgan !’’ 














[The junior ed. of the Yankee, when he expressed 
the hope of the publisher to offer good dramatic notices, 
had no thought of pledging himself to perform that du. 
ty ; he has neither Jeisure nor inclination to become 
stage critic. The following is from a valued friend and 
correspondent. ] 

THE DRAMA. 


Fear is beneath my shoe. 
Dreadless of racks, strappadoes or the ‘sword, 
Tl stand as confident as Hercules, 
And with a frightless resolution, 





Rip up and lance our time’s impieties. Old Play. 
Roar—split—storm—the very Jove, 

Who garners up his thunder in the sky 

Shall hence keep hack his bellowing. Isay 

This wind shall gull the people—— The Ancient. 


Venice Preserved. Last week this fine tragedy of 
Otway was performed at the Tremont House—Pierre 
by Hamblin and Jaffier by Booth. On the whole it was 
creditably done. Yet there were blunders—the vilest 
blunders in the world, committed by those two men, in 
those two parts. Still, such is the condition of the pop- 
ular taste, and the popular feeling on the subject of act- 
ing, that those very blunders were not only tolerated, 
but shouted over, as wonderful instances of dramatic 
power inthe performers. Think of Pierre and Jaffier in 
deep and dreadful conspiracy—meeting, at midnight, in 
the heart of Venice, to plot death and blood and des- 
truction to the whole city—and then think of Messrs. 
Hamblin and Booth, as representatives of those two 
worthy gentlemen, roaring away for balf an hour, the 
story of their wrongs—bellowing out heroics about lib- 
erty and senators—making use of thunder for the silent 
and expressive language of conspiracy—pitting lungs 
against lungs, as for a downright trial of wind—shout- 
ing loud enough to frighten Venice ‘‘ from her proprie- 
ty’’—though all Venice had that night been drugged 
with laudanum—and for a finale, going out, with a cho- 
rus of “* Revenge and Liberty,” that shames the crash 
of the whole orchestra !—think of this—and then be- 
lieve that an audience is so deluded, se lost to all per- 
ception of the ridiculous, as to clap and shout, as though 
these two men had done any thing but insult their av 
thor. 

Yet this is an example of the style and principle 
of acting now-a-days—and to this the public is sub- 
mitting—and for this the public is paying, fivenights 
in a week. Think of it—think of it. 

At the Federal Street, Mr. Pearman and Mrs. 
Sandford are capital singers in their way. The former 
is free from all the chromatie nonsense of Phillips—and 
the latter delightful on the medium tones. When she 
soars, she becomes harsh. The singing, by these mas- 
ters and mistresses, is, after all, the most intellectual 
matter that the Theatres offer. It is certainly a fearful 
crisis, when dancers on hawsers, and mere skippers— 
inimitable skippers, to be sure—are the principal staple 
of such institutions. G. 

In his indignation against an error of the actors, 
Booth and Hamblin, our correspondent has overlooked, 
or but slightly noticed, their numerous good points. Booth 
is certainly one of the first tragedians of the age. His 








Bertram was an exceedingly fine performance, natural, 
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and highly finished. Mr. Caldwell, at the Tremont The- 
atre, last week, also presented our citizens with as chaste 
and beautiful acting as, we aie free to say, they have 
ever witnessed. This comedian is truly a reformer in 
his line ; restoring nature to her presiding seat, and do- 
ing her behests with readiness and truth. 








For the Yankee & B. L. G. 


The object of the communication in the last Yan- 
kee signed ‘ P. G.” having in one instance been entire- 
ly misconstrued, the writer of the same deems it a duty | 
to state, that he bas no connection with the Editors of | 
the Yankee, and so far from his communication being | 
intended as ‘a herald’ to announce the course which the 
editors intended to pursue, it was merely a rocommen- 
dation of the path which he thought they might pursue, 
with advantage to their paper, the Theatres, and the | 
public at large. Neither did the writer wish to insinu- 
ate, that not a single ‘ decent critique’ had appeared in | 
any one of the Boston papers this season ; he might look | 
back, and with approbation, on the criticism of Mr. 
Booth’s Richard 3d, which appeared a short time since | 





in the Statesman, though he had never met with the | 


hostile answers which it had provoked, and had only | 


casually been informed that other writers had taken || 


umbrage at its tone. His ignorance, therefore, was not 
retended, as the Editor of the Statesman not very good 

Seeasdedly insinuates. Far from him was the wish, to | 
interfere with discriminating, impartial criticism, but | 
merely to discountenance the wholesale system of puf- | 
fing which has been very much in vogue here for some | 
years—and upon a review of his former communication, | 
he thinks the language made use of was not too strong. 
Let, therefore, the Editor of the Statesman pursue the 
independent course which he appears to have adopted, 
and we are satisfied that the Editors of the Yankee will | 
pursue an equally independent path. They may not | 
be able, unitedly, to manage ‘* the two companies’’ “ or 

satisfy the public,’’ but they may keep the first in order, | 
and correct the taste of the other ;a task, which, ignor- | 


ant as we are, we had much rather enter upon than un- | 


dertake ‘ the capture of Shoomla,’ or the settlement of, 
the war now raging against the ‘ Turkish Empire ’ 
Boston, Oct. 28d, 1828. 


I have so far noticed the pleasant remarks of the | 
Statesman of last week as to give plaee to the reply of 
our correspondent ; and shall only add thatthe worthy 
editor reminds me of a man who reeling against a post, | 
whereby divers scintillations were made visible to his | 
darkened optics, drew back in great indignation—ex- | 
claiming, ‘ Who dares to snap a pistol in my face |? M. 

















NEWSPAPERS, 
Mr. Canfield, of the Lorrery Arcus, after wait- 


ing four or five months to ascertain the truth of a story, | proprietor, who applied to me on the subject. 


|| chased”’ the B. L. G. 
~ || for either paper, nor expected either to stop : the propo- 
PORTLAND. || sal came from the proprietors of both to me ; and in the 

: = || third place, the B. L. G. was given to me, not sold ; and 
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ed and alone, continually; but no Mr. Pinkney did I 
ever see or hear of. Yet more: I encountered his sec- 
ond repeatedly, and three different members of his fam- 
ily, every one of whom, after I was challenged and 
posted for a coward, was brimful of wrath and cour- 
age, (2) till they met me face to face, unarmed and 
alone, in the most public parts of the city. But enough. 
I should have taken no further notice of the silly and 
obstinate lie, which has been so long circulating through- 
out our country, had not the above-mehtioned lottery- 
dealer, whose knavery I had punished as it deserved, 
tried to shuffle out of the consequences of his own mis- 
behaviour with regard to the .Yankee, by naming the 
| name of the individual whom he supposed to have in- 
| flicted the horse-whipping alluded to on the senior edi- 
tor. Once more, therefore, do I say that the whole 
story is a lie—a wicked, foolish, ten-thousand-times-con- 
tradicted lie ; and that I never have been touched, nor 
struck, with a cane or whip, since I was twelve years 
j old; and that I never will be—please God—without 
leaving an example to society, at the hazard of my life, 
that will not soon be forgotten. J. N. 


| (1) Ihave heard that he appeared at an oyster-shop, with a pistol, or a 
dirk, in his bosom ; that he aoe it forth, and brandished it about, saying 
what he would do, if he were ever struck or insulted. I do not believe the 

| story as told, for he was a brave, generous young man; but I have no 

| doubt of there being some foundation for it. x. 

| (2) Knickerbocker says, wrath and cubbage. N. 





JouRNAL OF THE TIMES. 
| The editor of this paper, having a desire to be talk- 
|ed about in the Yanxesr, has had the impudence to 
| say, that the Yankee must be grievously pushed for pat- 
ronage, because it has lately purchased out the Boston 
Literary Gazette and Bachelors’ Journal, which two pa- 
pers, it adds, were first ‘* outrageously puffed”’ in the 
Yankee, and then proposed for by the Editor. Rather 
a silly falsehood, that, upon the very face of it. People 
, do not cry up the wares they intend to purchase. But 


|| how stand the facts? I never puffed either paper—sim- 


ply because neither deserved it—and I never will puff 
| any body. Nor did I ever speak very highly of the B. J. 
| —though I did three or four times of the B L. G., for 
articles which appeared in it as communications” 1 al- 
| lude particularly to the fine poetry of Inez, the author of 
which I never knew, nor suspected, till afier I had ‘* pur- 
In the next place, I never proposed 


I gave it to the publisher of the Yanxer. The B. J. 
was bought by him, at a price I agreed upon with the 
So much 


he ventured to tell about the senior editor of the Y. & | for this lie. N. 


B. L. G., has at last come out with a paragraph written 
evidently by some hired writer, who was neither very | 
willing nor very able to approach the subject, wherein | 
he says that the person he alluded to as having horse- | 


whipped the said senior editor, was the late Mr. Ed- | it received a very pretty dressing in the Sacem Cov- 


ward C. Pinkney, of Baltimore. } 


Now the plain truth is that I never saw Mr. P. to 
know him, in all my life ; that we never met any where 
tomy knowledge ; and that after he had challenged 
and posted me for a coward, in due form, I was told by 
many persons, and among others by my old friend Wil- 
liam Gwynn, editor of the Baltimore Federal Gazette, 
that Mr. P. carried a pistol, and was determined to put 
himself in my way with a view to insult me, and if I 
made any resistance, to shoot me, or at any rate rely on 


this weapon of death for protection. (1) My mind was 


instantly made up. I told him what I should do, and I 
did it. Instead of trying to avoid Mr. P. I tried to put 
myself in his way—intending, if he insulted me by word 
or look, to strike him, though he were armed to the 
teeth. I walked by his house repeatedly, unarmed and 
alone. I went to every place of public amusement—un- 
armed and alone ;—places at which I had not been 
seen for a twelvemonth.—I walked the street, unarm- 


P.S. The same paper, by way of proving that the 
YANKEE is intended to *‘ overthrow the Christian Reli- 
gion’’—the fools !—according to what has been predict- 
ed in the Nationa. PoiLanruropist, (3) for which 





| RIER, appeals to something said by the hero of Ran- 
|| dolph, a novel written by the senior Editor of the Yan- 
kee eight or ten years ago—for which something the 
|| hero was rebuked by the very individiial for whom the 
|| argument was prepared, and by the whole tenor of the 
} story. Not to shuffle out of the scrape, however, I am 
perfectly willing to repeat what is there said ; argument 
|| and all, and to say now, what I did not say then, though 
K I am charged with having said it—namely, that we are 
| so constituted, (myself as well as others) that if we saw 

a miracle performed before our faces, we could not be- 
lieve it to be a miracle, unless we were changed, utter- 
ly changed, in all our notions of evidence. I need not 
enter into details here ; but such is my belief, and such 
it has been for a great while. 
fore as my belief—nor ever but once or twice hypothet- 
ically, or in argument. Still, hewever, as I am deter- 
mined to know whether we are what we pretend to be 


I never expressed it be- |) 
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to believe what we choose—I have now thought proper 
to say what I do believe on this head. J. N. 


{3] I am told that this paper is improving—that it comes forth under 
two titles: one is, the American Manufacturer, the other the Nationa) Phi- 
lanthropist. 








Eastern Arcus. This vile paper has just pub- 
lished a garbled, blundering extract from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, about Dr. Franklin, which it may be gratify- 
ing to the Editor to know, was written by the senior 
Editor of the Y. & 3. L. G. © 


ANDROSCOGGIN FreE Press—Under prosecution 
for a libel (or written slander), for having copied a paper 
from the Yankee. Damages laid at 3000 dollars! But 
the best of the joke is, that the person supposed to be 
libelled, is one Mr. F. O. J. Smith—Ex-editor of the 
Argus ! 

Lowrt.t JourNnAuL.—A very spirited, clever thing 
this. No. 34, vol III, the first I have seen by the way, 
contains a sketch of Mr. Canning, which is really quite 
superior to anything of the sort that has fallen in my way. 
It is not altogether such as J would write, if | could ; but 
it is what any man alive might be proud of. It is elo- 
quent, rich, new and fanciful—every touch counts. The 
whole paper indeed 1s out of the common way ; it deals 
with the Yankee too, hand to hand, without flinching, 
and that every body will acknowledge for a sign of 
strength, if not of discretion. 


Tue AtuHenwum, Or Spirit of the English 
Magazines—No. II, Third Series.—A very respecta- 
ble affair in its way, and worthy of encouragement. 
Still, however, I am under an impression that no man 
will have so good a pennyworth of /Jiterature in the 
Atheneum, as in Littell’s Museum, at Philadelphia. 
But the AtHEN um is to be embellished with plates; 
and the Museum only with letter press. They need not 
interfere, therefore; and asthe object of both is good— 
namely, to make money, by ministering to our intel- 
lectual appetites from the literature of our mother 
| land, it is but fair to wish them both success. ‘* Where 
| bound ?”? cried the skipper of a Yankee privateer, on 
| passing a British privateer, during the late war. ‘* On 
a cruise—Where are you bound ?’’ cried the other. ‘* On 
a cruise.” ‘* Hourra for you, then !” cried the Yankee. 
\**Hourra for you!” replied the other ; and both went 
|on their way rejoicmg. How much better to do this, 
| than to go to loggerheads on the high sea ; and surely, if 
| enemies may behave so, ‘ friends—countrymen—lovere’’ 
‘may do as much. N. 
| 








GRAHAM. 
From a valuable English correspondent. N. 


‘<1 knew nothing of Graham. Coulson and Rey- 
| nell did: There is a notion that he was a convict. He 
| arrived m this country quite destitute, and advertised his 
desire of obtaining some kind of employment. The cel- 
| ebrated Burdon, who lived in Northamptonshire, saw the 
advertisement, sent for the man, was pleased with his 
| address and abilities, and sent him to Cambridge. Gra- 
| ham afterwards behaved with great ingratitude towards 
Mr. Burdon, who settled an annuity on him of three or 
four hundred, and left him a sum ¢<f money at his death. 
| Graham then travelled over Europe, gambled away his 
| money, and got rid of his annuity. On his return to 
| England, he became connected with the press, was en- 
| gaged in the Morning Herald, and conducted a periodi- 
cal publication of Whittaker’s, the bookseller. In the 
course of his transactions with Mr. Whittaker, bills pass- 
ed between them, and this induced Graham, when hard 
| pressed, to forge a bill, When this was found out, Mr. 
| W. kept it a secret ; but other forgeries coming to light, 
‘he had timely notice of it, I believe from the very man 
| whom he had so basely injured,—and he decamped for 
| Liverpool. He deceived the Police as to the direction 
jhe had taken, by taking out a passport for France, 
| and one for his mistress. When they called at this wo- 
man’s lodgings, they found the passport, and they set off 
for Calais, or else she decamped for Calais, (I believe 
that was it ;) and they followed her, expecting, of course, 
to find Grabam with her. When at Liverpool, he had 
the hardihood to go to the Theatre, and a disturbance 
taking place g the audience,—(I forget about 
what) Graham harangued them from the boxes. He 
was a man of considerable talents ; of a prepossessing 
and rather imposing presence, and always looked like a 
gentleman, even when very shabbily dressed. He was 
said to be rathér a good speaker. 

“ There is an excellent article inthe last No, of the 
Jurist on Yankee Codification. I presume you see the 
Jurist. Miller sends, I think, 200 to the United States. 

** Did I tell you, that all the talent of the Atlas is 
now engaged in a Sunday paper, called the Spectator ? 

















in this country—free to choose our own faith, and free 








and a most excellent paper it is.”’ 








VOICE OF AN OLD ELM, 


Stay, weary traveller, thy heavy tread, 
Whoe’er thou art, my welcome is to all! 
To all her children is Earth’s bosom spread, 
On all the winds goes forth my breezy call. 


An exiled wanderer from distant lands, ‘ 
Com’st thou to share the blessings of the free, 
Escaped from tyrant thraldom’s iron hands ? 
Here, in Ged’s temple, bow the grateful knee. 


And turn thine eye along the reaching vale, 
The verdant copse, and winding river scan ; 
Content’s mild voice is on the freshening gale, 
To teach thy spirit, here is peace for man. 


Or, com’st thoa, journier, from ways of toil, 
And restless roaming over earth and sea ; 
Seeking red wealth, amidst the stern turmoil 
Of life’s conflicting passions ?—turn to me. 


Turn to me, hither ; I will teach thy heart” 
How very vain are all wealth’s glittering toys ; 
How gold-bought pleasures, rainbow-like, depart. 
And show thee Man’s true wants apd real joys. 


Then o’er thy thought my whispering boughs shall move, 
And win thy vagrant wishes back, to roam 

Among the old scenes of thy childhood’s love, 

In the calm sunshine of thine early home. 


So thou shalt rise, and with a morning’s power, 
Press to the threshold of thy father’s door ; 
And, entering there to rest, at evening hour, 
Swear, on its altar-hearth, to rove no more, 


Or, wanderer, are thy days of dreaming flown, 
As summer clouds and youthful sorrows fly? 
Thy hopes, o’er life’s dark billows, idly strown, 
As autumn leaves on wintry streams pass by ? 


A lonely pilgrim, down the vale of years, 

Through storm and sunshine, hast thou wandered far? 
And gleams thy aged cheek with struggling tears, 

As thine eye rests upon the evening star? 


Art thou of those, who wist not where to lay 

The hoary head and wither’d form to rest ? 

Whose home, and all who cheer’d it, pass’d away, 
As the fair pines that watch’d yon hillock’s crest? 


Yet, pilgrim, turn, and as thy silver hair 

Lifts in the breeze, thy panting toils may cease ; 
And, pouring forth thine humbled heart in prayer, 
God give thee promise of a home of peace. 


Stay, weary traveller, thy héavy tread, 

Turn thee beneath my pleasant shade to rest ; 
And while above my sheltering arms are spread, 
Sleep, son of earth, upon thy mother’s breast. 
Sleep thou amidst the incense of her flowers ; 
Such perfume breathes not o’er the monarch’s crown ! 
And, straying lightly through thy fancy’s bowers, 
Forget that wearinesshath borne thee down. 
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er’s failure; this family actually suffered for the want 
of the necessaries of life. The proud man and his | 
family, who were the cause of their ruin, durst not 
msult them by charitably throwing them a few shillings | 
| in public; and private charity was what they never thought 
of; and even if they did, it would not be bestowed upon 
| those to whom they were indebted, because it would be 
| 


received either as an insult, or as their just due. 

Some months since, I called to see Mrs. ——, who | 
| lives in village. 1 took up a newspaper; it was the | 
| Christian Mirror. After looking it over, I observed, that | 
our christian people here were too much concerned for | 
the heathen mm foreign lands, to think anything about | 
the heathen in this country. ‘ O,” said Mrs. ——, “1 | 
wish you had been to meeting yesterday, and heard our 
Muuisier describe the ignorance and misery of the Hin- 
doos ; to hear him tell how they burn themselves to 
death, and drown themselves, and torture themselves in | 
various ways; it would have made your very heart ache; 
you would have been convinced that they were much 
more objects of compassion than any in this country.”’ 

{should have been convinced of no such a thing, 
answered I; I know as much about the Hindoos as your 
minister; and I know that we have millions in our coun- 
try far more deserving of compassion. Not ten steps 
from you lives a family, the very picture of misery. The 
children never go to meeting, nor hardly ever to school, 
for want of clothes; indeed, they cannot half of the 
time get victuals enough to eat. One of the boys, who 
is ten years old, does not know his letters; but he can 
swear, and lie, and steal; and from his appearance and 
behaviour now, ’tis likely he will end his life upon the 
gallows. The condition of this poor child does not excite 
your pity, as it would if he lived in some far corner of the 
earth, and your minister should describe his situation to 
you exactly as it is, 

‘** What you say is true enough,’’ answered she; * but 
I can tell you the reason of this: We have always been 
acquainted with the boy’s mother; she married a stran- 
ger, but she thought hima very fine gentleman. He had 
a few hundred dollars, and for a year or two after they 
were married, they lived quite decently; but he took to 
drinking, and neglected his business, and has been grow- 
ing worse and worse these dozen years. We have seen 
them sinking by degrees into their present miserable con- 
dition, and it does not affect us, as it would if it burst at 
once upon us.”” 

And, said I, because your minister does not point 
them out to you, you think them not objects of compas- 
sion. What do you suppose the Hindoos would think of 
the chgtians in the United States, were they told that 
they held near two millions of human beings in cruel 
bondage, not only deprived of liberty, but of every other 
blessing. The Hindoos burn and drown themselves, ’tis 
true; but then they do it of their own accord, and their 
real suilerings are nothing, when compared with what 
the slaves suiler in our southern states) Your ministers 
seldom or never tell you to do good at home; and you 
have not the courage to think for yourselves. You send 
missionaries to Africa, to teach the poor benighted inhab- 
itants of that dark region, the knowledge of God; but 
you never concern yourselves about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of the same nation, who are in a far worse condi- 

















J. W. M. 





A paper exceedingly creditable to Astrea. N. 


For the Y. & B. L. G. 
THOUGHTS ON CHARITY. 


I have known people, who had the name of being 
very charitable, who, I have reason to believe, never 
gave a cent from a good motive. I know a man, who 
was considered very wealthy some years ago; he had, 
indeed, a great deal of property in his hands. He failed 
for a large amount; but continued to live in the same 
extravagant style as before. His two oldest girls be- 
longed to the Female Charitable Society; none appeared 
more liberal. I did not generally attend the same meet- 
ing that they did; I used to go sometimes with a widow 
woman and her daughters, with whom I was intimate, 
and I went with them once to an evening meeting. One 
of the before mentioned man’s daughters sat in the pew 
adjoining ours; they had a contribution that evening—for 
what purpose, I could not find out. When the box was 
handed to the pew next me, they all threw in something 
except Miss After the meeting was closed, she 
said to those who sat with her—*J never was so morti- 
fied in my life! I never thought to take my pocket-book 
with me!*? I asked her what the contribution was for? 
‘«] am sure I don’t know,’’ answered she. Then, said 
I, why do you care, that you had nothing to give? 0,” 
said she, “it looks so, to have the box passed to you, 
and not to throw in anything.” 
her father’s, lived a family who were ruined by her fath- 





Within a few steps of 


tion in this country. 

Perhaps the people are not so much to blame as their 
ministers and teachers. See Christian Mirror, May 9, | 
1828, from which the following is an extract: 


** FrienpLy Mowniror, No. 19. 
‘* * It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
‘ If this is a trath, why is it that so little is done by | 
many professors to teach their children this lesson ?’’ * * 
** Would it not be well for parents to furnish their chil- 
} dren with a little money as their own; and whenever a | 
collection is called for, encourage them to give it; it will 
learn [or teach] them to be,liberal; and they will soon 
feel ashamed, if they do not give upon such occasions.”’ 





How very different this from the precepts of the 
gospel: ‘* Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven.”’ ASTRA. 

P. S. Ido not.remember the article enquired 
about in the P.S. to Astreea’s letter. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was a dialogue which I destroyed, because 
I had grown tired of publishing letters about the 
senior editor of the Yankee. N. 





Maxim. Never listen toa servant who abuses his 
master, nor to a man who speaks ill of his wife. The 
listener is as bad as the libeller, as the receiver of stol- 


A very good letter—and published accordingly. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1828. 
To Joun Neat Esq.—Sir—You have wronged me 
—bitterly wronged me. I am willing to believe that 
you were wrought upon by the malignant representations 
of one Daniel Bryan, and the unprovoked and unjusti- 


| fiable libel of an even more obscure John 8. Gallaher— 
|| but I cannot believe that you can calmly justify to your- 


self the attempted ruin of one. who never injured—who 
never belied you.(1) For one long year I have borne 
in silence, if not with equanimity, the repeated attacks 
of persons whom | never wronged ; and, if need be, I 
ean bear another of insult and imputed abasement—foy 
TRUTH must and will triumph at last—though not, 
perhaps, till I am beyond the sound of its eternal voice, 
I have never seen, though I have often heard of 
your attack last year ; but I freely forgive all the asser- 
tions contained in it—and hope you will never have oc- 
casion to feel the thoughts and sufferings which such a 
catalogue of alleged offences must excite in a mind 
fully conscious of its perfect innocence. (2) In the vin- 
dication of myself from the falsehoods which have been 
uttered against me, I shall not appeal, as some do, toa 
God who will judge all ; but I shall appeal to myself, 
who know them to be as libellous as they are uncaused. 
And so time will prove. ’ . es 

My purpose in writing to you at this od is, not to 
detail a list of grievances, (for I would sooner follow 
Conway and Henry Neele than ask even an archangel 
to pity me,) but to say that there is an article publish- 
ed, (it first appeared last spring, in the N. E. Review,) 
which gives a true and impartial account of alk 
my dealings with Bryan and Gallaher ; and that, if you 
desire to do me justice and to hear both parties, you 
will insert it in the Yankee. (3) ° But if not—why, I 
have not an account of others prejudices and errors to 
render where we shall all be tried. 

Herewith, too, I transmit to you my volumes of 
Poems ; and, if you think fit to do me justice (4) (I ask 
no more) I shall have occasion to deem you less under 
the influence of that feeling which prompts mankind to 
follow up the ery of carnage, than circumstances have 
permitted me heretofore to indulge. : 

Thus—when you are convinced—for I will persuade 
no man to do me justice—you have it in your power at 
least to avoid inflicting calumny upon me—and, if you 
do not deem my talents and character worthy of public 
applause, surely you can resist the tyrant’s privilege, and 
leave alone a husband and father who daily labours for 
the existence of a beloved and interesting family. 

Farewell, Sir. 
8S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


(1) Untrue—the author did belie me, or ai any rate grievousiy mis 
represent the facts, in what was published with his signatwe in the New 
York paper alluded to. ; 

(2) Rather tvo much this. What I have said of Mr. S. L. F. 1 know 
to be true. 

(S) Let not the writer deceive himself. Reformation and silence are 
what we want now. I do not want to injure him-nor will I, if he behave 
well hereafter. 

(4) Lhave done so in a brief notice of the book, See page S43. 





“Feeling is but a faint and fluctuating security. 
Fancy may mislead it. The sober realities of life may 
disgust it. Disappointment may extinguish it. Ingrati- 
tude may embitter it. Deceit, with its counterfeit rep- 
resentations, may allure it toa wrong object. Let us 
be charitable from principle.” 
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en goods is as bad as the thief. 


J. H. EASFBURN....PRINTER. 
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